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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 

!• Statement of the Problem 



The research reported here Investigated some of the fundamental factors 
that contribute to differences between the level of academic performance 
attained by college students and their measured abllUy* At a time when 
special efforts are being made to encourage the Intelligent student toward 
maximum utilization of his abilities* the failure for many brig t students 
to perform at levels even approximating those they would be expected to 
attain poses an obvious and serious problem for educational institutions* 

It was in the hope of providing information that would allow the early 
identification of the potential underachiever and would suggest guidelines 
for early corrective action . that this research was Initiated* * 



2* Objectives 

The general objective of the study was to obtain information as to 
why some university students perform afea level discrepant from their measured 
ability* 

It should be noted that the discrepancy between performance level and 
ability level is bidirectional; that is* several students typically perform 
at levels much higher than had been anticipated* Academic aptitude or ability* 
as it is measured by standardized college entrance examination scores, may 
not reflect intelligence as imich as it indicates the degree to which the 
student has developed general Intellectual skills relevant to college per- 
formance* To this extent, a student's academic aptitude test scores reflect 
the level of performance he would be expected to attain with an average 
amount of effort* Students whose performance level exceeds expectations, or 
overachievers, are those who are assumed to direct more effort toward acade- 
mic goal attainment than is typical of college students, while students whose 
performance falls short of their measured ability, or underachievers, are 
assumed either to direct less than effort toward academic pursuits than is 
typical of college students, or are less efficient In their pursuit of 
academic goals* In identifying nonintellect ive correlates of academic per- 
formance^ t is necessary to consider both underachievement and overachievement* 

In this research, aptitude and performance were generally manipulated 
independently* This procedure allowed personality factors associated with 
aptitude independent of performance to be determined* While no specific 
hypotheses concerning these latter relationships were made, these data were 
expected to provide insight into the effect of general intellectual ability 
In channeling motivation and behavior* 

Initial stages of the research were directed toward the interpretation 
of academic achievement within a framework similar in some respects to that 
proposed by Rotter (1955) - That is, achievement was hypothesized to be a 
function of needs, goals and expectancies* (In this context, needs were 
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consi dared to be internal states or conditions that require external objects 
for their gratification. Goals were conceived of as conditions or activi- 
ties which a person recognizes as potentially pleasureful or satisfying. 
Expectancies were assumed to reflect the subjective probability that goals 
would be attained.) 



Subsequent phases of the research continued to explore the Implications 
of Initial investigations. However, the scope of the study was expanded to 
consider family background factors expected to affect academic achievement, 
and to explore experimentally certain behavioral correlates of academic 
achievement suggested from the questionnaire-based research of earlier 
phases, because of the scope of the research, it seems appropriate to forego 
a detailed discussion of its objectives and the rationale underlying them 
to sections of the report that deal specifically with the issues involved. 
However, the factors considered in successive steps of the investigation may 
be summarized. 

Phase I. An investigation was made of motivational pnd personality 
factors associated with academic achievement among second year college 
students. These factors included desires and expectancies associated with 
seeking and receiving academic and social goals, and personality character- 
istics expected to be related to behavior directed toward the pursuit of 
these goals. Particular attention was given to sex differences in motivation 
and to differences in the value of academic performance to vocational and 
social goal attainment among males and females. 

Phase 2. I. Instruments used in the first phase of the study were ad- 
ministered to entering freshmen to determine whether motivational character- 
istics acknowledged by students before they entered college would predict 
their subsequent academic achievement. In addition, an attempt was made to 
test hypotheses, suggested by results of Phase 1 , concerning background fac- 
tors associated with achievement. In this effort, information was obtained 
from both parents and students pertaining to the quality of parent-child re- 
lationships, to parental expectancies and attitudes concerning the child's 
academic performance, and attitudes toward the value of college. 

2. It appeared necessary to consider not only motivational and 
attitudinal correlates of performance, but also to investigate factors that 
would affect the development of consistent behavioral tendencies conducive 
to goal-seeking effectiveness. Ambivalence concerning either the value of 
academic goals, or the type of behavior likely to result in goal attainment 
was expected to be detrimental to academic effectiveness. Furthermore, 
students who were unable to develop a consistent set of internal standards for 
self-evaluation were expected to be less effective In their pursuit of acade- 
mic goals. 

Phase 3. 1. A systematic attempt was made to delineate the effect upon 
acedemiie performance of (a) the goals students believed to be Importent to 
them and (b) the perceived relevance of good grades and performance-related 
activity to the attainment of these goals* This investigation was expected 
to clarify certain of the issues raised by results of the first two phases 
of the research* 

2. Certain ambiguities in the results of initial investigations 
were possibly attributable to inddequete delineation of motivational variables 
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Far example, a desl r# for academic achievement resulting from purely Intel* 
tee tun I Interests ties not distinguished from a desire for good grades without 
intrinsic interest in the subject metier to which the grades pertain# A 
more refined instrument for assessing values In both academic end social 
areas was used to tnvestlgete this possibility. Hypotheses concerning the 
effects of alienation and conflict, based upon Implications of results ob- 
tained during Phase 3,were elso tested using measures taken from parents* 
and students* responses on this instrument. 

3* to test certain Implications of quest lonnai re-based research on 
motivational correlates of academic achievement, end to clarify certain 
Issues raised by this research, behavioral correlates of academic performance 
and aptitude were investigated experimentally* Specifically, conformity 
conditions in which personal achievement and social affiliation were 
differentially emphasized, and the tendency to make Individualistic or group- 
oriented choices on dec ts lon-maklng tasks, were investigated systematically 
as a function of both aptitude and performance. 

9* Belated Research 

Studies of particular relevance to the issues considered in the research 
reported here arc cited in the context of the discussion of these issues as 
they occur. Certain general comments may be appropriate at this time. 

Studies of non-intalleetive correlates of academic achievement have been 
numerous but frequently unsuccessful (Levin, 1965). A fairly representative 
sample of this research has bean compiled by Kornrich (1965)* Some studies 
have explored the effect of family conditions and previous educational ex- 
pariences. For example, Welt* a Wilkinson (1957) investigated the relation- 
ship between academic success and six conditions pertaining to family situa- 
tion and type of secondary school attended* Although they Included divorced 
parents and deceased parents among family conditions, their only statist!- - 
cally significant finding was that only children performed less well than 
did children with siblings* They discovered also .that students who graduated 
from public* secondary schools did better academically than military school 
graduates* ' 

Other Investigators have looked to personality characteristics as possi- 
bly significant variables in academic achievement* Although questionnaires, 
the MNPI, Rorschach, T*A«T* and other personality measuring Instruments have 
been employed in these studies, by far the most popular Instrument appears 
to be the Edwards Personal Preference Schedule* Typical of the studies using 
this last instrument Is that of Gebhart and Hoyt (1958). In their investiga- 
tion of personality need differences between underachievers and overachievers, 
these investigators discovered that overachievers scored significantly higher 
on the scales of Achievement, Order, Intraception, and Consistency, while 
underachievers scored significantly higher on scales of Nurturance, Affilia- 
tion and Change* On the basis of their study, the authors hypothesized two 
ur, derachievement; (a) that associated with a need for variety 
(Change) wherein academic studies may seem boring, and (b) that associated 
with social motives (Affiliation, Nurturance) wherein friendship may be 
placed above scholarship* 

Studies such as those of Burgess (1956), Involving projective techniques, 
have, in the main, also yielded few significant findings* 



Still other investigator* have sought to discover if early training 
and exparlances might differ among achievers and underachievers* the research 
of v/i nterhottom (I$53), for example, suggests that differences in achievement 
motivation of the college student are due In part ot the degree to which 
parents accelerated (independence training during early childhood* Baldwin, 
Kafhorn, and Braase (1945) suggested that the strength of the need to 
achieve Is positively related to the degree of severity of early childhood 
socialization training* 

By and large, the studies conducted in the area of underechierement 
have bean attempts to discover If underachievers can he differentiated from 
normal* and overachievers by means of certain establi shed Instruments or on 
the basis of spaeific non-lntellective characteristics* the instruments and 
the characteristics have been selected on the basis of Intuition, hunch, 
conscience or an implicit theory, and tittle effort has bean made to Interpret 
the results within a theoretical framework* A noticeable exception, is the 
study by tforell (1959) In which the level of aspiration method associated 
with levin's field theory is utilized and the results Interpreted In terms 
of the reality*irreality dimension of that theory* McClelland's book. The 
Achievement Motive ( 1953 ), should, perhaps, be mentioned as an important 
work wnlcn includes theory about achiavement* However, this book Is prl* 
mar 11 y concerned with theory and methods of measuring motives rather than 
with the underachiever* 

The lack of a theoretical basis for most of the studies of underachieve* 
ment has seriously limited their contribution to an understanding or explana* 
tion of the underachiever* These studies have, however, provided hints as 
to possible fruitful areas of Investigation* 
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Chapter II 

Phase I PRELIMINARY INVESTIGATION AND ANALYSES 

I# Introduction 

The objective of this phase of the study was to delineate selected 
personality and motivational factors related to academic performance and 
aptitude among students who had attended college for at least one year* 
Primary consideration was given to the type of goats available to students 
in college* the Importance attached to these goals* and the relevance of 
good grades to their attainment* 

American colleges and universities provide the means for students to 
attain two general types of goals* Intellectual and academic goals are 
provided by the educational structure of the institution and may be ate 
tained through satisfaction of specific academic requirements and partlcte 
pation In campus cultural and intellectual events* Social goals are pro* 
vlded by extracurricular activities and social Interaction* peripheral to 
the formal educational system* These goals are attainable through inter* 
personal relations and recognition from peer group members* Students may 
attend college to attain primarily academic goals* to attain primarily so* 
cial goals* or to attain both simultaneously* 

It is reasonable to expect that high academic performance Is a function 
of the desire to expend effort toward attaining good grades* and of the 
degree to which behavior patterns conducive to concentrated goat directed 
activity have been developed* The desire to work for high academic perfor- 
mance should In turn be a function of the relevance of academic performance 
to more primary* long range goals* The nature of these goals may differ 
considerably between males and females* Motivational differences between 
males and females of varying ages have been reported in several studies 
(Cobb* 1954; Exline* I960; Todd* Terrell t Prank* 1962)* These differences* 
which indicate females to be more socially oriented than males* become In- 
terpretable If the different social roles ascribed to members of each sex are 
taken Into account* That Is* males typically aspire to a dominant career- 
oriented role in which personal achievement Is greatly emphasized* Socially- 
oriented behavior may often be seen as irrelevant to, if not at odds with, 
the behavior required to fulfill this role* Females* on the other hand* 
generally aspire to a noncareer-oriented rple* that of housewife or mother* 
to which personal achievement is not directly relevant* Moreover* for fe- 
males socially oriented behavior — which could take the i jrm either of par- 
ticipation In formal social group activities or merely of worm supportive 
social relationships — may be seen as necessary to successful fulfillment of 
thetr social role* 

The factors associated with academic performance in males and fe- 
males were expected to reflect the differences In orientation described above. 
Among males* academic performance was expected to increase with the degree to 
which achievement motivation was channelled Into academic areas (e*g*, in de- 
sire to seek and to receive academic recognition) and to which characteristics 
presumably facilitating concentrated goal-directed activity (perseverance* 
will power* certainty of vocational choice) had been developed* Among fe- 
males* however* academic performance was anticipated to be relatively un- 
affected by factors indicating a desire for academic recognition per se« 

On the other hand* females with high social motivation were expected* if any- 
thing* to perform better then females low in social motivation due to the 
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rttivince of fttfkge to attainment of primary <ocf«1 goals# for example* 
females may feel that reasonably high academic performance will increase 
the likelihood of attracting an acceptable mate* Or* socially-oriented 
females may simply feel that social goals ere more readily attainable in 
a college environment end believe that a reasonably high level of performance 
will allow than not only to ramaln In this environment but also to engage 
in socle! activities without restriction (e»g** probation* early hours* etc*)* 

Hie Initial phase of the study gave primary consideration to the above 
propositions* Students* mainly college sophomores* were administered three 
types of questionnaires* a personality Inventory assumed to measure certain 
characteristics relevant *0 socially-oriented and achievement-oriented be- 
havior (warmth and sociability* will power* self-sufficiency* dominance* etc*); 
an inventory assessing acknowledged desires and expectancies associated with 
academic and social goals* and a brief questionnaire dealing with students 1 
estimates of the certainty of their occupational choice* their interest in 
coursework* the relevance of coursework to future success* etc** These vari- 
ables were analyzed as a function of both aptitude and grade point average 
in a manner to be described* 



2* Method 

351 male and 225 famale University of Colorado students* enrolled in the 
College of Arts and Sciences* were used as .subjects* AH students were at 
least in their sophomore year of college* 

Academic performance (Per) was measured by cumulative grade point aver- 
age at the time of the study* Academic aptitude (Apt) was measured by the 
combined verbal and mathematics scores on the Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) 
of the College Entrance Examination board* Both Per end Apt were converted 
to z-scores* Subjects were placed Into categories defined by four combina- 
tions of Apt* Per end sex according to the following criteria: 

1* High aptitude, high performance — z scores of greeter than *50 
for both GPA and SAT* and an absolute difference between GPA and SAT 
z - scores of lass than . 25 * 

2* tow aptitude* tow performance — 2 -scores of lass than -*50 
for both GPA and SAT* and an absolute difference between GPA and SAT 
2 -scores of less than *25* 

3* High aptitude* low performance —an SAT z-score of greater than 
•50* a GPA z-score of less than -*50, and a difference between SAT and GPA 
2-scores of greeter than 1*50* 

4 * Low aptitude* high performance —an SAT 2-score of less than 
-*$0* a GPA z-score of greater thin *50, and a difference between GPA 
and SAT 2-scores of greater than 1*50* 

Subjects In the high aptitude* low performance group were considered to 
be underachievers ; those In the low aptitude* high performance group were 
considered to be overachievers* Seven males and seven females were assigned 
to each of the above four groups* 

Analyses of these groups of subjects represented e marked reduction in 
site compared to the total sample* This was fait to be Justified .,</ 
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b«caus« It Insured that Apt and Per were manipulated Independently and 
that achievement level (the discrepancy between Per and Apt) could be 
control led* it should be noted that selection of representatives of 
different combinations of Apt and Per without considering differences 
between these variables would not insure this Independence. As a re- 
*5* , of the positive correlation between Apt and Per* aptitude scores 
of .ow-Per* High-Apt subjects might be expected to cluster near the 
# *Pj ir *ting high and normal Apt# These subjects may therefore 
differ substantially In aptitude from htgh-Per, high-Apt subjects* 
^y 0 * 0 * cores cover a wider range# In short* these groups 

might differ in mean aptitude despite being classified at the same 

«P^entatIve# of a given combination of Apt 
differ substantially in achievsmant level as Indicated 
by the discrepancy in standard scores between Per and Apt# 



Personality Characteristics 

Subjects ware administered the Sixteen Personality factor Ques- 
tionnaire (I6PF Test/ constructed by Cattell* Saunders and Stice (1957). 
These factors and their behavioral correlates are described and inter- 
preted in detail in the I6PF Handbook published by Cattell et al the 
general characteristics associated with each factor are summarized for 
convenience. 



J6PF-A (Warmth* soclabl i I ty vs ♦ aloofness) — Traits loading posi- 
tlvely: good-naturedness* readiness to cooperate* attentiveness to people* 
adaptibi 1 ity* kindness. Traits loading negatively* aggressiveness* ob- 
structiveness* coolness* rigidity* suspiciousness. Persons high In this 
factor 'express preference for occupations dealing with people* enjoy 
social recognition. Persons low in this factor "like things or words* 
working alone* intellectual companionship* and avoidance of compromise." 



.!&&•.& (aaaaai tnt.Hlq.nce) — No additional elaboration seems 
necessary. Cattell et a! consider this to be a measure of general ability. 

t * 4 rnCT t imotlonal slab i 11 tv . maturity, ego strengt h vs . emotionality . 
IS&mm -'' Traits loading positively: r emot Iona? matur f ty * emot Iona 1 
stability* coolness* realism* placidity; Talts loading negatively: low 

frustration tolerance, changeability in attitudes, evasiveness. 



, (OfflBjJMBcs, ascendance vs. submiss I venessl - Traits loading 

positively: self-assurance* independence of mind # solemnity* unconven- 

tionality. Traits loading negatively* submissiveness* dependence* kindli- 
ness. 
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Jj £ fc£ happv-y>-l ucki ness vs. glumness , soberness) — 

Traits loading positively ? talkativeness* cheerfulness* serenity* 
alertness. Traits loading negatively « introspectiveness* depression* 
broodiness. “This Is one of the most important consonants In extro- 
vers lon%.* It is apparently the same dimension as the state of elated- 
ness vs. depression...". 

Tr*it^i^inl“SS ! ^!i?! a9 % -melUW9fi Jfis2< S l ,r.l,<U. d Standards) 

Traits loading positively: perseverence* determination* responsibility* 

conscientiousness* attentiveness to people. Traits loading negatively 

fickleness* frivolity* impatience* Indolence* undependability. This 

factor is related to "success in a variety of performances requiring 

persistence* freedom from oscillation “ 
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I6M«H ( Adventurousness vs* shyness , timidity) — Traits loading 
positively — adventurousness, interest in opposite sex, responsiveness, 
friendliness, Impulsiveness, Traits loading negatively — self-reliance, 
realism, hardness, self-sufficiency* 



I jflf&J. ,*y vs* toughness) *** Traits loading positively — 

impatience, subjectivity, dependence, frivolousness, affectedness. Traits 
loading negatively — self reliance, hardness (to point of cynicism), 
pfttctiCiltiosst 



J i ffi . ! , !? Q jgS to . sy » suspiciousness vs* acceptance , adaotibilitv) — 
Tral ts load I ng pos 1 1 1 veiy : Jealousy, sel^-suff iciency, 1 rr i tab! 1 1 ty , 



suspiciousness* Traits loading negatively; accept I ngness, outgoingness, 
openness, cheerfulness* * 



^ absentmi ndedness vs* practicality) 

Traits loading positively — unconventionality, self -absorption, interest 
in art and theory, imaginativeness* Traits loading negatively — alertness 
to practical needs, narrowness of Interests, lack of spontaneity, practi- 
cality, earnestness* 



, J&Erff (Sophistication, polish vs. Simplicity, unpretentiousness) — 
Traits loading positively — social alertness, aloofness, social discipline. 
Insight regarding self and others. Traits loading negatively — 

social clumsiness, warmth, gregariousness, simplicity, contentedness. There is 
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Initial evidence that it Is associated with general mental alertness" 



l§£EmSl (Timid j ty , insecurity vs* confidence) — Traits loading posi- 
tively — anxiety, depression, sensitivity, moodiness, fussiness* Traits 

loading negattvely — self-confidence, cheerfulness, resilience, fearless- 
ness* 



. aa* SflPgfirypUSFl fif temperament) — "There is evi- 

dence that (persons high in this factor) are more well-informed, more in- 
clined to experiment with problem solutions, less inclined to moralize, etc. 
The actual Items express more Interest In science than religion, more In- 
terest in analytical thought. In breaking the crust of custom and tradition*” 



_ JJ6EE=a2. (Self-sufficiency vj. group dependency) — This factor "is one 
of the major factors in int rovers iveness. The items show a person who is 
resolute and accustomed to making hts own decisions while (at the other pole) 

we see a person who goes with the group, definitely values social approval 
more” 



exacting will power v£* lack of control . laxness) •* 

)) per ‘ ‘ “ 



••According to fe^oST^pS 

character responses, self-control, persistence, foresight* 
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.1 excit ability vs * phlegmatism* composure ) - 

•*!{)*? J* c tor can be confused with (Tlhough tne ractdrs~£re demonstrably 

distinct despite significant positive correlations* It involves being 
irrationally worried, tense, irritable, anxious and in turmoil!” 



In interpreting results involving these factors, one should bear in mind 

traits loading on them* Relationships of several factors 
to the independent variables considered could be due primarily t© the rela- 
tionship to these variables of the test Items common to these factors* 
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Bosed upon the above Interpretations It was assumed that positive 
scores on Factors A, F and H, and a negative score on Factor Q2, indicate 
socially oriented behavior and interests. A high score on Factor L (jealousy) 
could also indicate a social orientation, but of a negative sort. * Fac- 
tors M and Q\ were assumed to reflect intellectual orientation due to the 
loadings of traits such as Imaginativeness, creativity, unconventional I ty, 
interest In art and science, etc., on these factors* Factors G and Q3 were 
assumed to reflect characteristics conducive to effectiveness In goal seeking, 
while Factors 0 and 0,4 were expected to have an adverse effect on goal- 
seeking effectiveness. 

Academic and Social Motivation and Expectancies 

Academic and social motivational characteristics were assessed primarily 
through use of a modified form of the Goal preference Inventory developed 
by liver ant (1950)- Motivation was assessed in three general areas: 

1* Academic accomplishments: acknowledgement of competence in academic 
situations, approval, and admiration by others for academic behaviors, 
attainment of academic status, etc. • 

2* Social recognition — acknowledgement of competence In social 
activities, approval and admiration by others for social accomplishments, at- 
tainment of social status, etc*. 

3. Social love and affection — acceptance and positive regard by 
Others in a social atmosphere, being valued as a friend In social activi- 
ties, affiliation with a social group, etc** 

Li verant's original questionnaire was modified to eliminate forced 
choice between pairs of items and thus to facilitate detection of equally 
high or low motivation In all areas* In addition, the inventory was ex- 
panded Into 12 subscales to assess desire to seek goals in each of the three 
areas, expectancy to seek these goals, desire to attain*. these goals and 
expectancy to receive them* 

The inventory consisted of 60 Items; for each Item, subjects were 
asked to record on a 5-polnt scale the extent of their desires and ex- 
pectancies In the area referred to* The questionnaire Is shown In Appendix 
A* 



General Valuta 

Subjects were also asked to complete a short questionnaire (Appendix 
B) in which they were asked to estimate on 4- or 5- point scales their 
admiration for acadamic vs* social traits, their intarast In coursework, 
the certainty of their occupational choice, the relevance of coursework 
for both their future success and their future happiness, and the average 
number of dates per month* 




o 
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3* Results end Discussion 

Mean scores of subjects on all variables considered as a function of 
Apt, Per and sex, along with a summary of significant and near-significant 
effects, are shown in Tables 1-3* Data relevant to the I6PF inventory are 
presented In Table I; data on likes and expectancies associated with academic 
and social goals In Table 2, and general questionnaire Items in Table 3* 

r „ 

Sex 



The following results involving sex were significant or approached 
significances 

1* Females were more warm and sociable (I6PF-A) than were males (p<* 10) « 

2* Males were ‘mere dominant ( I6PF •£) than were females* 

3* Females had greater super-ego strength (15PF-G) than did males 
(pC* 10) • 

4* Males were more radical in temperament (I6PF-QI) than were females 

(p<.10)* 

5* Females reported greater desire to receive social love and affection 
than did males (p*<*IO)* 

6* Females reported greater expectancy to seek social recognition than 
did males* 

7* Females admired social traits, relative to academic traits, more 
than did males* 

8* Females reported having more dates per month than did males* 

The assumption that females were more socially oriented than males was 
generally supported* Females tended to be more sociable, to have greater 
desire to receive social love and affection, to date more frequently, and to 
admire social traits more than did males* Dominance and radicalism, on the 
other hand, appeared to be less typical of females* 

Females did not differ from males in their desire either to seek or to 
receive social recognition, but exceeded males in their expectancy to seek 
It. While females evidently do not have greater desire for social goals, 
they appeared more likely to acknowledge active pursuit of these goals* 

This may be because pursuit of social goals is considered to be more socially 
acceptable by females than by males, or because mates, relative to females, 
prefer to limit the time they spend seeking social goals in order to concen- 
trate upon academic goal seeking* 

In considering the justification of the above interpretation, two things 
should bo noted* First, males did not acknowledge greater expectancy to seek 
or to receive academic recognition than females* This could be due, however, 
to differences between males and females in the standards used to Judge 
•’recognition", if males are in fact relatively more achievement oriented, 
they may ascribe less recognition to a given event (e*g*, a ,, B H ) than do 
females* Similarity In the • desire to receive academic recognition may not 
necessarily indicate similarity in the level of academic performance expected 
or desired* Data obtained during the second phase of the study supports this . 
view (cf* p*40 )• 

Second, relationships pertaining to social love and affection did not 
parallel those involving social recognition). This fact emphasises the con- 
ceptual difference between these two types of social goals* Social recognition 
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16 FF Factor* A* a Function of Aptitude (Apt)* 
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T$bU 2 

tmitm and fepactancias Associated with’Acadaoic sod 

** l 

Social Goals as a Function of AptitudaCApt), 
Barforaancs (Hr) and Sax 
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pertains to social status and leadership, while social love and affection 
pertains to social affiliation and acceptance as a friend* Oesire for 
social love and affection was somewhat greater among females than among 
males as might be expected from their greater warmth and sociability. How* 
ever, sexes did not differ In the expectancy or the. desire to seek goals ac- 
tively In this area. Since males are apparently more assertive and Independent 
than females, this was somewhat surprising. Possibly females as well as 
males are fairly enwi 1 ling to pursue the* © goals actively, or at least to 
admit to this activity. . 

Aptitude 

the following results Involving aptitude attained significance: 

1# 16PF-A (warmth, sociability) was related negatively to Apt* 

2. 16PF-B (general intelligence) was related positively to Apt. 

3* I6PF-E (dominance, ascendance) was related positively to Apt. 

4. 1CPF-M (bohemian introversion, Intel tactual ism) was related 

positively to Apt. 

$0 16PF-N (shrewdness, sophistication, polish) was related positively 
to Apt. 

6. 16PF-0 (timidity, insecurity) was related negatively to Apt. 

7- 16PF-dl (radicalism of temperament) was related positively to Apt. 

o* Aptitude and sex had interactive effects on desire to seek social 
recognition; desire to seek social recognition increased with 
Apt among males but decreased with Apt among females. 

9. Admiration for academic (as opposed to social) traits was related 
negatively to Apt; this relationship was pronounced only among 
males. 

The above results indicated that high aptitude students were relatively 
higher in characteristics reflecting an intellectual orientation (e.g., in- 
tellectual ism, radicalism, and admiration for academic traits). However, 
no differences occurred as a function of aptitude in characteristics reflect- 
ing achievement-oriented behavior not directly dependent upon intrinsic 
intellectual interest (e.g. conscientiousness and perseverance, will power, 
and desires and expectancies associated with attainment of academic recog- 
nition). High-Apt students -were relatively higher in dominance (I6PF-E); 
however, this In conjunction with their lower insecurity (16PF-0) may indi- 
cate merely that they are generally more self-confident in responding to 
their environment than are low aptitude students. 

Students with low aptitude tended to be relatively high In characteris- 
tics reflecting social orientation (warmth and sociability, group dependence, 
admiration for social traits and, among females, desire to seek social re- 
cognition). The fact that desires to receive social love and affection and 
social recognition were both unrelated to aptitude suggests that hiah and 
low aptitude subjects do not differ in their interest in attaining social 
goals but may only differ in behavioral characteristics that affect their 
attainment. An indication that high aptitude students, although possibly 
more social ty autonomous than low aptitude students, are not insensitive to 
their social environment is their significantly higher score in 16PF-N, which 
Cattel, et at (1957) interpret as a measure of sophistication and polish. 
Insightfulness concerning both oneself and others are among the traits 
loading on this factor. 
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Whi 1e It is not particularly surprising that high ami low aptitude 
students differed in the magnitude of their intellectual and social orien- 
tation, the reason for this difference is not completely clear* The finding 
that intellectual Interests and behaviors are more predominant among high 
aptitude students than among low aptitude students, presumably as a result 
of their relatively greater frequency of reinforcement In Intellectual areas, 
seems trivial* However, it does not necessarily follow that hlgh-Apt*., 
students are relatively lower in socially-oriented behavioral characteristics* 
At least: three reasons for this seen* plausible* 

1* Persons may develop socially-oriented behaviors only if they depend 
upon other persons for goal attainment* Students of high aptitude are possi- 
bly better able to attain goals without the assistance of other persons, and 
therefore orient less toward thfese persons* On the other hand, persons with 
low abtllty may be more dependent upon their social environment for goal 
attainment and therefore develop behavioral characteristics (conventionality, 
sociability, submissiveness, etc*) that facilitate goal attainment through 
other persons* - 

2* Parents and teachers may differentially reinforce socially-oriented 
and Intellectually-oriented behaviors in persons who differ in ability* Those 
who realise that a child is highly intelligent may reward Interest in intel- 
lectual activity but discourage socially-oriented activity that they believe 
will conflict with the attainment of intellectual goals* On the other hand, 
those who realise that a child has relatively low ability may minimise the Im- 
portance of intellectual interests and instead may encourage and reward 9<>al 
seeking .behavior in nonlntell actual (e*g* social) areas* • 

3* Persons with high intellectual ability, who are able to succeed in 
academic environments fairly easily, may not be as well accepted socially 
as persons with lower ability* Substantial pressures toward conformity and 
conventionality are placed upon children during secondary school years* 

Those persons who necessarily stand out as different by virtue of their 
generally high Intelligence and good grades in school may not be as well ac- 
cepted by peers and, more particularly, may not be rewarded for socially 
oriented behavior* These persons may therefore not develop the socially 
oriented behaviors typically rewarded in social relationships and may restrict 
their activity to intellectual areas in which reinforcement Is relatively 
more frequent* 

Which of the above speculations is most likely correct cannot be deter- 
mined on the basis of data presented here* However, since neither the de- 
sire to receive social goals nor social group dependence (16PF-Q2) differs 
as a function of aptitude, and since high-Apt students may actually be more 
sensitive to their social environment (16PP-N) than low-Apt students, the 
first of the above interpretations may be less justifiable than either of 
the other two* 

None of these interpretations explains the finding that the desire to 
seek social recognition was related positively to altitude among males but 
was related negatively to aptitude among females* , 
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. ^ ^ ,s °* *«tcr®st that Factor <1, which presumably measures self-confi- 
fi?f!!li Wa$ related to aptitude but not to performance* One tm- 

th S ******* tha 5 anxiety or Insecurity is not in itself a cause 

?* * 5 ut f* t !? er ***** a * * n effect of iow aptitude* That is, 

***? n ? t *tudents who become anxious in academic situations perform 

a#$um * d * but rather that students who believe (with 
Justification) that they may not have the ability to perform well tend to 

t?* tOUS : ^upport for this interpretation was also found in the 
second phase of this study (p*n6) )* 

♦h** il!?!! 0 . 1 . 1 ,n thd above interpretations is the somewhat tenuous assumption 
a* ?f ^asured in this dtudy is an antecedent and not an effect 

fSXSl L y ar,d wtivatlonal characteristics related to It* The 
!?^?L p0S ! bl,, J y cannot ba discarded. In few cases were 16PF factors 
hnSil K U related J° both aptitude and performance. This may indicate, 
hoover, that personality characteristics that are conducive to development 

2ff2* dral # aC< ^ emlC sk *** s ( as Inferred from SAT scores) are not those that 
use of ^oojf^dge of specific information and 

^ ! n ! ( ?f lnfarr ? d from GPA)* Quite possibly, characteris- 
? Intellectual ism, dominance, radicalism, etc., are conducive 
to *b? development of general intellectual abilities while, alternatively, 
a hi gh degree cf sociability, conservatism and submissiveness may interfere 
with development of these skills. 

Performance 

otherwUe^?nd?cated) ^ SU * * S * nvo * v * n 9 Performance were obtained (p.<*05 unless 

l w ? n " t i’» •0.1*111*) was related negatively to Per among 
f:”? 0 " 4 * w ** h , h *S h A Pj, but not among those with low Apt. More specifically, 
h gh-Apt. hl gh-Per subjects were lower in this factor than subjects not 
fitting this description. * 

2. The Apt x Per x sex interaction effect on I6PF-F (enthusiasm. 

wSh y rf^ k i" e !* ) a ??r°- hed 8, 9nlf Icance (p<.IO). Females were generally 
nigh in this factor whi !e among males both overachieving (low-Aot. hteh-Per) 
and underachieving (high-Apt, low>Perj subjects were higher than other groups. 

3. Performance interacted with sex In analyses of I6PF-L (Jealousy. 

^J°±J^' 0U i y S 8 * negatively to Per among males but was V 

bothUve^s'o^Apt *° P * r * # °" 9 feMa, ® # * Th,s r «' a tionship occurred at 

.. *•. The Apt x Per x sex Interaction effect on I6PF*Q1 (radicalism) 

approached significance (p<.!0). Among iow-Apt males. Per was related posl- 

^s e not*slgnSflcant? r; * m0n9 fema,es * ld hlgh-Apt males, this relationship 

,.?* , I6PP*(12 (self-sufficiency, social group independence) was related 
*° Per ‘, ? ,,# Pl* effects analyses of the nearly significant 
amMtg males * *** " tor,ct * on Indicated that this relationship was strongest 
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6* Per and sex had interactive effects on 16PF-Q3 (controlled willpower, 
perseverance); this factor was related positively to Per among males but not 
among females* 

7* Desire to seek academic recognition was related positively to Per 
among students with high Apt (p<*10)* While this relationship only approached 
significance, it occurred both among males and among females* 

8* Expectancy to seek academic recognition was related positively to 
Per at each ef the four combination* of sex and Apt; this relationship, how* 
ever, only approached significance (pClO). 

9* Expectancy to receive academic recognition was related positively 
to Per at all four combinations of sex and Apt; this relationship only ap- 
proached significance (p<*10)*. 

effect of Per on desire to seek social recognition was contingent 
upon Apt (p<*10)* Among high-Apt subjects, desire to seek social recognition 
was related positively to Per; among tow-Apt subjects, this was not reliably 
the case* 1 

II* The triple interaction of Apt, Per and sex on desire to receive 
social recognition was significant* The significance of the interaction 
if ?! differences In the effects of aptitude among low performers* 

High-Apt, iow-Per males acknowledged greeter desire to receive social recog** 
nition than did low-Apt, low-Per males; however, high-Apt, Iow-Per females 

reported lower desire to receive social recognition than did low-Per, low-Apt 
females* 

12* The relationship between Per and interest In coursework was contin- 
gent upon Apt* Among high-Apt students, interest In coursework was related 
positively to Per* Amont low-Apt students, however, interest was related 
nons ign if leant ty negatively to Per* 

13* The triple interaction of Apt, Per and sex on certainty of occu- 
pational choice was significant* Among males at both levels of Apt and fe- 
males with low Apt, certainty of choice was related positively to Per* How- 
ever, among high-Apt females a negative relationship occurred* Female over- 
achievers and female underachievers were more certain of their occupational 
choice than were normal achieving females at both levels of Apt. 

Variables that* reflect an Interest In academic and vocational goals, and 
personality factors that indicate behavior 'Conducive to concentrated achieve- 
ment-related activity, were expected to be related positively *to performance 
among males but not among females*; On the other hand, indications of a strong 
‘Social orientation were hypothesised to be related positively to performance 
among females but not among males* ifhlle the expected interactions of Per 
and sex on the. desire to receive academic and social •recognition and social* 
love* and affection were not significant, several results obtained urere con- 
sistent with these hypotheses* 

Both overachieving and underachieving females were more certain of their 
occupational choice than females whose performance was commensurate with their 
ability* This could indicate that underachieving females may Have definitely 
decided upon homemaking as an ultimate vocational goal and therefore 
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beve little need to attain academic goafs that are Irrelevant to this role# On 
the other hand, overachieving females may be those who have decided upon careers 
outside the home that require academic competence# it is noteworthy that «nong 
malts, whose career goals may more typically require academic competence, over* 
achievers were also more certain of their occupational choice than other groups 
while underachievers were slightly less certain of their choice than other 
groups# 

Willpower (I6PF-QI) was related positively to academic performance among 
males but had ‘an opposite .relationship to Per among females# For males,, who 
may be Inspired to seek academic performance by desire for lcng«range vocational 
goals, perseverance and seif*controf may be beneficial to academic effectiveness® 
However, similar characteristics among females may direct them toward the pur* 
suit of nonacademic goals resulting In a decrement In .their performance# 



While results were not significant, data pertaining to desire to receive 
act /ami c recognition are also worth noting in this regard# Among males at 
both levels of aptitude the attainment of academic goals (Per) appeared to 
increase with thv desire to attain them# Among females, however, desire to 
receive academic recognition was higher among low performers than among high 
performers at both aptitude levels# This is consistent with the speculetion 
that academic performance is typically not intrinsically desired by females# 

A certain level of performance may be required in order to remain in college 
and have the opportunity to seek and receive social goals# High performing 
females, who are not in danger of being dropped from college do not manifest 
any desira for academic recognition# However, low performers, for whom the 
need to attain at least a minimum tevel of performance is more salient, may 
acknowledge greater desire to attain* academic goals# 

It Is Important to baar in mind that a substantial proportion of males 
as well as females may have relatively high social motivation# The fact that 
males and females did not differ substantially In the magnitude of their acknow- 
ledged desire for social goals emphasizes this# Among meles, however, high 
social motivation may adversely affect academic striving for at least two reasons# 
First, males may believe that social involvement conflicts with active striving 
frr performance level required for !ong*range vocational goal attainment# 
Second, some socially motivated and socially conscious males may perceive 
active pursuit of academic goals (e.g#, studying) as not socially desirable# 
Indicative of the latter possibility is the finding In the second phase of the 
study that, along the personality dimensions M $tudlous (l , were correlated #542 
with self "acceptance along this, dimension among 250 "randomly set acted freshman 
females, but were correlated only #3*’:2 among 2/0 freshman males# The difference 
between these correlations, which is significant (z 2#77, P< #01), implies 
that while females' tend to accept themselves more as they, perceive* themselves * 
as more studious, a large proportion of males either may see academic- striving 
(studiousness) as not socially acceptable, or may accept themselves even though 
they judge themselves to be low in this trait#. Therefore, the desire to attain 
academic goals may be similar among all male students due to the relevance of 
these goals to vocational success; however, the desire and expectancy to seek 
academic goals may vary {Aversely with the degree to which e social stigma is 
felt to accompany active pursuit of these goals# . * 
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If males feel a conflict between social and academic interests, those who 
are socially oriented may be relatively low in academic achievement# However, 
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If females feel that academic performance facilitates social goal attainment# 
those with a strong social orientation may have relatively high academic per- 
formance# Several results suggest that this may he true# for example# self- 
sufficiency (social group Independence) was related positively to performance 
among males but was unrelated to performance among females# Second# under- 
achieving males had higher desire to receive social recognition than males 
described by any other combination of aptitude and performance, while under- 
achieving females had lower desire to receive social racognitlon than females 
not fitting this description# This latter finding suggests that socially 
oriented mates do not perform up to their capabilities while socially oriented 
females perform relatively well# The finding that jealousy was related nega- 
tively to performance among males but was related positively to performance 
among females Is also consistent with the speculation that concern with ©ne*$ 
social environment (in this case, high jealousy) facilitates academic effective- 
ness among females# (A second implication of this specific finding was tested 
in toe supplementary research described at the end of this chapter#) 

Hot all of the results obtained during this phase of the study were con- 
sistent with the general interpretation described above# For example# warmth 
and sociability (16PF-A), interpreted as an Index of social orientation# was 
related negatively to performance not only among high aptitude males, but 
also, ttonslgn If leant ly, among high aptitude females# It is also curious that 
questionnaire items pertaining to the Importance of coursework to future 
4 success or future happiness were not significantly related to performance 
among males and females respectively# 

Da * a pertaining to I6PF-F (enthusiasm, happy-go- tackiness) were also 
difficult to Interpret# Matos who performed at a level commensurate with their 
aptitude scored lower In this factor than did male underachievers, male over- 
achievers, or females at any combination of Apt and Par. If this factor in- 
dicates extroversion and socially-oriented behavior, the fact that male under- 
achievers are relatively high In happy-go- luckiness is consistent with the 
speculation that among males extrovers iveness, which may Interfere with con- 
centrated academic goal-directed activity, is detrimental to performance. 
However, the finding that overachievers are high In this factor is surprising. 
Perhaps the enthusiasm acknowledged by overachieving moles Is channelled 
into academic rather than nonacademic pursuits# Among females, who were rela- 
tively high in this factor regardless of their achievement level, this does 
not appear to be the case# 

Among high aptitude students, performance was positively related to 
interest in coursework, while among low aptitude students a negative relation- 
ship occurred# Students with high ability appear to perform well to the 
extent that they have Intrinsic interest In the course material# High grades 
among students of tow ability, however, appear due to factors other than 
Interest In the material# in fact, overachievers of low ability may expend 
so much effort In attaining a high level of performance that academic oriented 
behavior, and also the coursework toward which this behavior is directed, 
actually becomes aversive to them# 
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k* Supplementary Analysis 

Relationship of Aggression to Academic Effectiveness 



The Interactive relationship of performance and sex to jealousy (i6PF-t) 
had Implications that were felt to warrant further Investigation# the ttega- 
tlve relationship of jealousy to performance among females suggested that, 
for these students f frustration in social areas gave rise to hostility that 
was displaced, in the form of competitiveness* into academic goal-seeking 
activity# Among mates* however* this description would be inappropriate# 

In a separate study 9 indexes of manifest hostility were obtained from a 
subsample of the 576 students investigated during this phase of the research# 
This Information allowed the relationship of direct end Indirect aggressive 
expression to academic achievement to be investigated in more detail# 

The rationale underlying this research* which has been reported else- 
where (i/yer* Weather ley a Terrell* 1965) may be outlined briefly# Hostility 
may often be Indicated both by acknowledged feelings of aggression and by 
overt acts of aggression# Furthermore* hostility may not always be manifested 
directly# Aggress I on- linked anxiety* or guilt* is a by-product of the 
socialization of aggression* and the anticipation of a guilt raactlon oftan 
prevents aggressive expression# As a result* aggressive impulses may often 
be channeled Into forms of behavior in which the aggressive component is not 
obvious# Competition for acadamic goals* which may be an important factor 
under-lying academic achievement* can serva as a vehicle for exprassing 
aggression in a constructive* socially useful manner# However* academic com- 
petitiveness may play a different role for males than for females in express- 
ing aggressive tendencies# 

Hales* who relative to females are expected to fill a dominant social 
role* may be encouraged to develop behavior patterns in early years that 
involve aggressive expression# For example* lighting is a recognized 
aspect of male social development* and success In this area may be regarded 
as an indication of dominance and masculinity# Athletics Is a second area 
in which forms of aggression have a positive social value among males# In 
the vocations ultimately aspired to by males* competitiveness and aggressive- 
ness also tend to be: positively valued characteristics# High aggression may 
therefore reflect a high need for dominance that is manifested in all areas 
relevant to fulfilling the masculine social role# To the extent that voca- 
tional success is valued by male college students, and academic competence 
Is seen as relevant to this success, uninhibited aggressive tendencies in 
these students should be related positively to academic achievement# Such 
freedom of aggressive expression may be indicated by the combination of high 
acknowledged acts and feelings of aggression may be indicated by the com- 
bination of high acknowledged feelings and acts of aggression and low acknow- 
ledged guilt over aggression# On the other hand, either low acknowledged 
aggression or high guilt over aggressive expression may indicate a failure 
to adopt the dominant male role and may therefore be associated with a lesser 
degree of academic effectiveness# 

Acknowledgment of hostility and aggression is much less consistent 
with the female social role than with the male role# If aggression conflicts 
with fern! nine social role behavior and prevents the attainment of role- 
relevant goals* females may typically channel their aggressive tendencies 
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Into arees that do not conflict with, but may oven facilitate* primary 90a! 
attainment* Academic goal-seeking may be one such area* since aggressive ten* 
denclet can be sublimated through competitiveness In academic arees without 
contradicting fimate role expectancies* 

Low acknowledged aggressive expression together with guilt over aggression 
may Indicate a disposition toward displaced aggression* In such a case* high 
guilt may be the cause of low expression of aggression and therefore may amplify 
the tendency to displace aggression* On the other haoe* low acknowledged ag- 
gression In conjunction with low guilt may indicate a low need for any form 
of aggratslva expression* Therafora* If acadamlc effectiveness Is a result 
of aggression displaced Into academic goal staking* famalts with both low 
acknowiadged aggrasslon and high guilt over aggression should have higher 
effectiveness than famalts not fitting this (inscription* 

Tht following hypotheses ware therefore tested: 

1 * Hales will exceed females in acknowledged expression of aggression 
while females will exceed males In their acknowledged guilt over aggression* 

2 * Males who are both high In acknowledged expression of aggression and 
low In guilt over aggressive expression will have higher academic effectiveness 
than males not fitting this description* 

3 . Females who are both low in acknowledged expression of aggression 
and high In their guilt over aggressive expression will have higher academic 
effectiveness than females not fitting this description* 

Method 

4j> male and 40 female college students who had been administered the 
Siegel (1956) Manifest Hostility Scale (MHS) were selected from the sample 
of 556 students who had participated In this phase of the research* To test 
hypotheses considered In this pert of the study* It was nacessary to use 
academic achievement as a dependant variable rather than Infer It on the basis 
of combinations of independent variables* It was therefore defined operation- 
ally as the difference in standard scores between performance (grade point 
average) and aptitude* (SAT score)* 

Although this procedure yielded a normal distribution of academic achieve- 
ment scores In the total sample In which the scores were computed* the scores 
of the subsamples selected for this study did not mirror this normality* 
Specifically* male subjects were fairly equally distributed over the range of 
effectiveness* while a dlsporportlonately low number of females were In the 
middle range of achievement (within one sigma of the mean)* 

From the MHS three subscales were constructed by having judges sort the 
items Into categories reflecting (1) the tendency to commit acts of aggression* 
(2) the tendency to experience feelings of aggression* and (3) the absence of 
guilt associated with aggression* The items comprising these scales are shown 
In Appendix C. The first two subscales were assumed to be indexes of a readi- 
ness to acknowledge aggression* and therefore to express this aggression direct- 
ly; a moderate correlation was found between these scales (t** » *476)* The 
Absence of Guilt subscale was assumed to Indicate a tendency to inhibit direct 
aggression or to displace aggression; this scale was relatively independent of 
the other two (r J3 , *229» r 23 * *278). 
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fible 4 shorn comparisons of males and females on each of the aggression 
characteristics assessed in this study* Hypothesis 1 was supported by these 
data* Hales acknowledged significantly more aggressive acts and showed sig- 
nificantly less guilt over aggression (that is* more absence of guilt)# No 
*•* difference occurred in acknowledgement of feelings of aggression* 

* Hypo****** 2 and 3# subjects were divided Into levels above 

and below the median on each of the three aggression scales# To test Hy- 
pothesis 2* males both high In acknowledged acts of aggression and low in 
acknowledged guilt over aggression were compared in academic effectiveness 
with the residual* To test Hypothesis 3# females both low In acts of eg- 
gresslon and high in aggressive guilt were compared with the residual# The 
cojibined effects of guilt and acknowledged feelings of aggression on academic 
achievement were also investigated* 



Heen academic effectiveness scores for each combination of direct ag- 
gressive expression (ects of aggression or acknowledged feelings of aggres- 
sion) end guilt over aggression ere shown for males in Tables <» and fi, and 
for females In Tables T and 8* Scores ere In units of standard deviation 
from the mean* Hales who acknowledged either a 'tendency to commit aggressive 
acts or high aggressive feelings* and who were low In acknowledged gullt.over 
aggression* were higher in academic effect I vness than were other male sub- 
jects. Hfypdthqsts 2 was therefore supported* Hypothesis 3* that females 
who were both low In acknowledged acts and feelings of aggression andjilgh 
In guilt over aggression would have higher academic achievement than other 
subjects* was not convincingly supported, although the results approached 
significance (p* < .10) In both comport sons 'made. . 



Discussion 

While males end females differed as expected In their acknowledgment 
of aggressive ects and their guilt over aggressive expression* they did not 
differ significantly in acknowledged feelings of aggression. These findings 
In conjunction suggest that although males and females have similar aggressive 
feelings* males express this aggression directly without guilt while females 
typically feel guilt over these feelings and hence inhibit direct aggressive 
expression* 

Among females who were low in their acknowledgment of aggressive ects, 
those high in guilt over aggression were* as hypothesized, higher in academic 

subjects in any other category defined by these variables 
(•23 SO above the mean)* However* those females low In both guilt and aggres- 
sive acts were markedly low In achievement (.41 $0 below the mean)* Although 
tha mean of neither of these groups differed from the residual at the accep- 
ted level of significance (p < .10 In both cases)* the differences obtained 
ere sufficient to suggest that future studies on e larger sample would sub- 
stantiate these relationships* The combination of low direct aggressive 
expression and low guilt may indicate e low need for both direct and Indirect 
aggression* To this extent* data indicate that academic achievement among 
females may suffer when aggressive Impulses are very low* Academic goal 
attainment may require a certain amount of competitiveness that Is lacking 
among females with low aggressive tendencies. 
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Mun SeotM on A«gru«ioo Varfeblu of MtlM and Mm 



Variable 


IfelM 
to .88) 


tamlMi 

to ■ 89) 
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Hostility lent (full Ml lo> 


! 15.8 


12.2 


2.79** 


Acts o( a^niiioi 


*.« 


3,77 


2.28** 


yiMlinfi of oggroasioti 


4.58 


8.80 


•82 


Ab**aco of guilt ovor aggrooion 


1.73 


.87 


3.79** 


* p<*02S, ono-tailad* 
** P<*01 t ooi-tailad* 
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lilii it tWa 



of 



of loll of if grots loo and Quilt Ouar Aggraaaion 



of aggraaai?a 
act* 



High 

loo 



Quilt ovar aggression 

Bl|ft IdOw 

-.54 <8) .37* <15) 

-.24 (13) -.26 (9) 
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than ioadnio ittiotlviniii for MkIac at An Lewis of 
Healings of Aggraasioa and Quilt Ovor iggraaaton 



Quilt ooar aggraaaion 



Healings of aggression 



High 



loo 



(above aedian) (baloo aedian) 



.35* (13) 
-.11 <11) 



High (above aadian) *0t (8) 

loo (baloo aadian) .*63(13) 

Mo tot H in aaoh call ia givan in parentheses* 

tied test) than the aaan ia 



t * l*$3*df *.'$§* 
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Table 7 



Ifcan Aeidioie Effectiveness tor Females it TSto twill of 
Acfcnonledgement of Act# of Aggression and Guilt Over Aggros* ion 

' (V 





* 

Guilt over aggression 


Acknontadgsaant of 


High 


Ion 


aggressive acts 


(above median) 


(baton median) 


High (above median) 


*,44 (3) 


.14 (18) 


lorn (baton median) 


.23* (14) 


-.41 (12) 



Hots* Humber of subjects undor osoh condition is given in parentheses* 

*t * 1,66, dt « 47, jk, 10 (ns) shea the naan is compared nith the mean 
of the other three cells combined, 

♦ 

* 

thble 6 

Mean Academic Effectiveness tor Females at TSto Levels ot 
Heelings of Aggreesion end Guilt Over Aggression 

4 * 

♦ 

Guilt over aggression 

* 

Feelings of aggression High Lorn 

(above median) (baton .median) 

High (above nadlan) -,41 (7) -,12 (14) 

lot (b«low mdiin) .34* (12) -.04(16) 

Motet Mber ot subjects under each condition given in parentheses, 

*t • 1,33, dt * 46, p<,10 (ns) nhen the naan is compared with the mean 
la compered with the mean ot the other three cells combined* 
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In pravtous research on this general Issue* $b«w s Grubb (1958) found 
that underechfevln 9 high school moles scored hlghtr on each of three hos- 
tility scales than did normal achievers* This flndln 9 may appear to con- 
tradict the findings reported here* However* these studies If viewed In 
conjunction may actually elerlfy further the effect of social role on the 
relationship between personality factors and ach I evement-or l anted behavior* 
Overt aggression, a characteristic of the masculine social role at all age 
levels* may often be manifested in competitiveness In role relevant areas* 
These areas* however* may not be the same In high school and collage* In 
high school* academic success and acad a m l co I ly-ot I an tad behavior may be 
seen as detrlmsntel rather than beneficial to masculinity* High aggressive 
needs during these years may be manlf lasted In trees more positively defining 
the male role (for eimmple* athletics* social leadership* etc*)* Hales who 
enter college may ha more apt to. see vocational success as being of major 
Importance In filling a dominant social role and to perceive high academic 
per for man ce as necessary to attain such success* 

This Interpretation may ha generalised to include data obtained from 
females* Whan direct expression of hostility and aggression are acceptable 
aspects of one* a social role, this expression Is manifested In areas that 
are relevant to this role* However* whan overt expression of aggression is 
inconsistent with one 1 s social rote* this expression Is inhibited in role- 
relevant areas and dleplecad Into araas that do not contradict primary role 
expectations* 
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CHAPTER III 

PHASE IIS MOTIVATIONAL AND BACKGROUND CORRELATES OP ACADEMIC EFFECTIVENESS 

AMONG COLLEGE FRESHMEN 



I* Introduction 

Portions of the data obtained during the first phase of the study, 
while suggestive, were difficult to interpret since it was impossible to 
determine whether desires and expectancies associated with academic and 
social goal attainment were antecedents or consequents of performance* 

To minimise this ambiguity in the second phase of the study, information 
was obtained from freshman students before they formally entered college* 
While students 1 desires ftnd expectancies for their performance in college 
are undoubtedly Influenced by their past academic performance in high 
school, results were at least expected to indicate whether acknowledged 
motives and attitudes, developed prior to exposure to the college 
environment, were related to subsequent performance in this environment* 



Since the relationships between 16-PF characteristics and academic 
variables, obtained during the first phase of the study, were expected 
to be relatively stable over the first year of college, and because the 
time available for obtaining data from students was limited, only the 
modified Goal Preference Inventory (Appendix A) was readministered* 

In addition, a general questionnaire was administered dealing with 
attitudes and expectancies pertaining to college, attitudes toward parents, 
and the quality and quantity of discipline received from these parents. 
Measures of test anxiety and 1 f -acceptance were also obtained* 

A further aim <£f this phase of the investigation was to Identify 
possible background factors contributing to academic effectiveness* 
Information was therefore obtained from both students and their parents 
pertaining to the quality of parent "child relationships, and the 
attitudes of parents toward college and their child's academic performance* 

Predictions during this phase of the study were centered around two 
general hypotheses* The first, formed on the basis of implications of 
results obtained during Phase 1, was that males and females would seek 
and attain a high level of academic performance to the extent they were 
motivated to attain primary social role-relevant goals, and had reason 
to believe that academic success was associated with these goals* 

Second, it seemed reasonable to expect that academic performance is 
affected by the degree to which characteristics that facilitate con- 
centrated goal -directed activity have been developed and are maintained 
in a novel environment* Students who have developed stable internal 
standards for evoluet lug their behavior, or who are able to rely upon 
stable external referents outside the col lege envl ronment, may 
experience less conflict in deciding whet behavior is appropriate in 
coM©9«» and may therefore be more l ikely to concentrate upon the 
pursuit of academic goals* 
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the reasoning underlying these two general hypotheses, and Its Imp ft - 
; cations for the relationship of specific motivational, personality and 
background factors to academic achievement, are presented in more detail 
In subsequent sections of this chapter* 



2* Method 

Collection of Data 

Entering freshmen, 525 males and 619 females enrolled in various 
colleges at the University of Colorado, were administered two question- 
naires during freshmen orientation the week prior to registering for 
college* One of these questionnaires was a modified version of the 
tiverant Goal Preference Inventory used during Phase I (Appendix A)* 
the second was a general questionnaire dealing with attitudes and expec- 
tancies concerning coursework and the college environment, the value of 
college for attaining vocational and social goals, the importance of 
going to college, similarity to parents in opinions and goals, the 
quality of relations with parents, and impressions of the discipline 
given by parents* This questionnaire is presented in Appendix D* 

Within the first month of college, a second questionnaire was sent 
to all students to assess manifest test anxiety, expectancies and desires 
concerning grades in college, self-evaluations along a set 24 of person- 
al ity dimensions, and self -acceptance along these dimensions* These 
measures are shown in Appendixes E and P* Responses were received from 
393 males and 496 females* 

Mothers and fathers of all students were also sent questionnaires 
during the first month of college to determine their attitudes toward 
college and the value of college education, their similarity to their 
child, the quality of their relations with him, the extent to which they 
set up themselves or others as models, and selected child-rearing 
characteristics* Each parent's evaluation of his child along the 
same set of personality dimensions administered to students, and his 
acceptance of the child along these dimensions, were also obtained* 

Parent questionnaires are shown In Appendix G* Responses were received 
from 350 fathers and 333 mothers of male students, and 399 fathers and 
444 mothers of female students* 



Scoring Procedures 

General questionnaire items* Response alternatives to the majority 
of multi p! e»cho Ice items on parent and student questionnaires could be 
placed on ordinal scales ranging from 1 (low) to 4 or 5 (high)* 

Responses to these items were assigned numbers according to the position 
of the response alternative selected on such a scale* (Responses to 
certain items — e*g*, numbers 2, 23, aw* 29 on the parent questionnaire — 
could not be scored In this way, since the alternatives given were not 
arranged along such a scale)* 
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I no att I tudes * The child* rearing Items contained in part 
2 of the parent questionnaire were those taken from the Parental Attitude 
Research Inventory (Schaefer * Beil , 1955) that were found by Shaw (i 960 ) 
to discriminate parents of high and low achievers in high school* The 
items administered to mothers were members of four PARI subscales as 
defined by Schaefer and 0e1)« and two more general factors defined by 
Zuckettnan a Rlbback (1959)* The scales and factors, and the numbers of 
the items in Appendix G included in each, are as follows: 



1 * 

2 * 

5* 

?* 

5* 

6 * 



fostering dependency: items 3 $ 43 eg 

feelings of martyrdom: Items < 8 , 52 * 56 

ascendancy: items 41,46.59 

overpossessiveness: items 39 , ( 13.47 lq e n c 9 cc c * 
authoritarian control t Itew Ss. 4 *. 43 . 55 ’ 56 

hostility-rejection; items 44 , 61 , 62 



The items administered to fathers were among those corner i sing three PARI 
subscales as defined by Shaefer and Bel) (1957): 



1 * harsh punitive control: items 39 , 43 , 44 , 51 , 54 

2 * suppression of emotion: items 40, 4 ), 46, 57 

h interpersonal distance: items 40, 47 , 57 



„ l£Si anxiety* Students were administered a shortened form of the 
Sarasen-Handler Test Anxiety Questionnaire (1950 shown in Appendix E. 

Items 1*15 and 18 were used to assess test anxiety; the other 5 items were 
included as they were felt to be relevant to certain of the issues under 
investigation* After reverse scoring items 11 and 18, responses to test 
anxiety items were summed to provide a measure of this variable* 

iyaJuat ton and acceptance* Students were asked to evaluate themselves 
along each of the 24 dimensions shown in Appendix F, and then, for each 
rating, to record how we! 1 they 1 iked themselves in this respect* The 
latter responses were summed over dimensions to provide an estimate of 
each student 1 s self '-acceptance along these dimensions* Estimates of the 
degree to which each student was accepted by his mother and father were 
calculated in an identical manner, A measure of the degree to which parents 
differed in the criteria used to evaluate their child was determined by 
calculating the absolute difference between the mother's and father's 

for each of the 24 dimensions, and then sunning 
this difference over dimensions. 

Selection of Senile 

^t A P t 4 ulle ^ was defined by composite SAT scores and performance 
(PER) by first semester freshman grade point average* 

.^iwlaN devlabion of apt itudd scores were; for males, 

1084 and 144, respectively and, for females, 1026 and 148, respectively* 

Tl^_ mean and standard deviation of grade point averages were, for males, 

2* 09, and *81, respectively, and, for females, 2.26 and *69. (Grades 
%#ere given on a 4*potnt basis ; Aw4, 6e3, etc.) Apt and Per for each 
student were converted to ^-scores* To insure a sufficient number of 
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students at each of nine combinations of Apt and Per, these je-seores 
were computed using means calculated for each sex separately* This 
procedure led to a possible confounding of Independent variables; l#e.* 
sex differences detected could possibly be attributed to differences In 
Apt or Per* The converse would not be true* however* Since performance 
was the yar table of pntmery concern In this study, this procedure was 
deemed justified* (In fact* as will be seen* significant sex differences 
were generally In directions opposite to those that would occur as the 
result of a confounding of sex with Per*) 

The criteria used for selecting subjects are summarized In Table 9* 

(0 refers to the difference In &*score$ between Per and Apt*) 20 males 
end 20 females were selected at each combination of Apt and Per* The 
mean Apt* Per and difference scores (0) of males and females In each 
celt are shown In Table 10* Although primary consideration was given 
to sttdcnts whose parents had returned questionnaires* a full sample of 
parents could not be obtained* Table II shows the number of Students 
In the ssHVte for whom responses were received from mothers* from fathers* 
and from both parents together* 

Analyses of each dependent variable as a function of Apt* Per and sex 
were performed using an unweighted means approximation technique for 
unequal cell frequencies (Winer* 1962)* Supplementary analyses were 
performed where appropriate* 



3* The Effects of Hot I vet Ion and Social Role -Related 
Attitudes on Academic Effectiveness 

Relationships involving performance and indexes of motivation and 
expectancies were expected to support the general hypothesis that desires 
and expectancies associated with academic goals (ecg** academic recognition) 
would increase with performance among moles but not among females, while 
Indexes of social motivation would increase with performance among females 
but decrease with performance among moles* 

Students' and parents' responses to certain general questionnaire 
items were also expected to provide support for this hypothesis* The 
association of academic performance with the typical female social role 
of housewife or mother should increase with the mother's education level, 
how well she enjoyed sd«x>1 when she was a student* the importance she 
attaches to attending and performing well In college, etc*, female 
students* who were assumed to aspire to such a role, were therefore 
expected to increase in academic performance to the extent that their 
mothers acknowledged po$ltlve»attf tudes toward education* 

Hales were expected to perform better academically to the extent 
they believed good performance to be relevant to fulfillment of their 
ultimate social role of breadwinner* One Index of this was the extent 
to which they believed college to be Important for attaining a weli~ 
payl**9 Job. Moreover* If the values of males derive from those of their 
fathers* then the education level of the father* and the father's 
emphasis upon the Importance of voltage for attaining a well-paying job 
should each be related positively U their performance* Social interests* 
however* were expected to Interfere with academic effectiveness among mates* 
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Criteria for SftUctlfig tltodanta at taeb Combination of 
Aptito4» (Apt) and hrtfiralnci (lit) 

(Criteria ore given in unite of standard deviation from tlto mean) 

. • (• ... 

h' ' ' 





!o*» Apt 

|' *' 


normal Apt 


high Apt 


gfe Jt Jfd Ak 

alga fit 


ft>r» . 50 


ter* *50 


*»t> .50 




Apt* -.50 


~.30<Apt< *50 


Apt» .50 




».» 1.50 


,70< 0 <1*50 


-.30* D * .30 


DOtill lit 


-,50<P*r<..50 


-,50<Ber<*50 


-.50*0mc< .50 




Apt«-.50 


-,50<Apt<,50 


Apt» .50 




,70< D *1.30 


~*30< * <*30 


-1.30* 0 *-.70 


l<m Per 


P»r<-.50 


B»r<-*$0 


P*r*»,S0 




Apt*-.S0 


~*50<Apt< ,30 


Apt> .50 




-.30* 9 < ,30 


~1.3G< 0 <-.70 


O <-1.50 
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Mmb Aptitude (Apt), Hrlomnci (hr) And Diffaraoca 
Batmaan Apt tind Bar <D) of Milos and fnmalas at Each 
Combination of indapandant Variable* 



Otonbara in paranthaaaa rofor to aooroa convortod to or it* of standard 
deviation computad tor aaoh sac saparat*ly> 







Mala* 






Bamalaa 




1 . P » rfor - 
motion 


low 

Apt 


normal 

Apt 


high 

Apt 


M 


low 

Apt 


normal 

Apt 


high 

Apt 


M 


kl|b hr 


2.89 

(. 99 ) 


2.90 

( 1 . 00 ) 


2.93 2.91 

( 1 . 03 ) ( 1 . 01 ) 


2.94 

(. 99 ) 


2.98 

( 1 . 04 ) 


2.95 

( 1 . 00 ) 


2*96 

( 1 * 01 ) 


normal Bar 


2.13 

(. 05 ) 


2.13 

(. 05 ) 


2*13 

(# 05 ) 


2*13 

(. 05 ) 


2.26 

(. 00 ) 


2.24 

(-. 03 ) 


2.23 

(-. 04 ) 


2*24 

(-* 03 ) 


low Bar 


1.23 1.20 

(• 1 . 08 ) (. 1 , 10 ) 


1.20 1.21 1.52 1.58 

(- 1 , 10 ) (- 1 . 09 ) (- 1 , 07 ) (-. 99 ) 


1.50 1.53 

(- 1 , 00 ) ( 1 . 06 ) 


M 


2.08 

(•. 01 ) 


2.08 

(-. 01 ) 


2.09 

(. 00 ) 


2.08 2.24 

(-. 01 ) (-. 03 ) 


2.27 

C 01 ) 


2.23 

(-. 04 ) 


2.25 

(-. 01 ) 



2# Apti- 
tudo 



high Bar 


924 


1073 


1226 


1074 


880 


1035 


1180 


1032 




(- 1 . 10 ) 


(-. 06 ) 


(. 99 ) 


(-. 07 ) 


(-. 99 ) 


(. 06 ) 


( 1 . 03 ) 


(. 04 ) 


normal Bar 


947 


1078 


1241 


1089 


877 


1015 


1180 


1024 




(-. 95 ) 


(-. 02 ) 


( 1 . 09 ) 


(. 03 ) 


(— 1 . 01 ) 


(-. 07 ) 


( 1 . 05 ) 


(-. 0 D 


low Bar 


939 


1084 


1267 


1097 


861 


1033 


1175 


1023 




(-. 06 ) 


(. 00 ) 


( 1 . 27 ) 


(. 09 ) 


(- 1 * 11 ) 


(. 03 ) 


( 1 . 01 ) 


t 

• 

o 

K > 

V 


M 


937 


1079 


1244 


1087 


873 


1028 


1178 


1026 




(-•.. 02 ) 


(-. 03 ) 


( 1 . 11 ) 


(. 02 ) 


(- 1 . 03 ) 


(. 01 ) 


( 1 . 03 ) 


(. 00 ) 



3, Differ- 

anna 

high Bar 


2.09 


1*06 


.04 


1*06 


1.98 


*98 


-♦05 


.97 


normal Bar 


1.00 


•07 


- 1.04 


.01 


1.01 


*04 


- 1*09 


-#01 


low Bar 


-.06 


- 1*10 


- 2 . 3 C 


- 1.17 


*04 


- 1*04 


- 2*11 


- 1*04 


H 


1.01 


*01 


- 1.12 


- *02 


1.01 


0*01 


- 1*08 


-.02 



r 

I 
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Tabla ll 

Hqabar of front* in ths Ssmpia who Bat in*£ Qnastioniialras 
*t Bach Combination of Aptitude C^t), Bartc&tanca (Bor) and Sex 



Hulas Female* 

U Baturas 
by Fathers 





low 

Apt* 


normal 

Apt 


high 

Apt 


Total 


low 

Apt 


normal 

Apt 


high 

Apt 


Total 


high Par 


18 


19 


17 


54 


15 


18 


20 


53 


tuxmnl Fir 


18 


19 


14 


51 


18 


19 


18 


55 


low Par 


17 


!, 

17 


15 


49 


16 


16 


9 


41 


total 


18 


55 


46 


154 


49 


53 


47 


149 


«* WlTOtPI 

bv Mothers 


(.• 








' ! i 








high Bar 


18 


18 


19 


55 


17 


18 


18 


53 


normal Bar 


19 


19 


19 


57 


19 


19 


17 


55 


low Bar 


19 


19 


17 


55 


17 


17 


14 


48 


Total 


56 


56 


55 


167 


53 


54 


49 


156 


3# tamtar 
of return* 
by both pa- 
rants 




• ! 












- 


niga lit 


16 


16 


14 


46 


14 


15 


17 


46 


normal Bar 


18 


19 


14 


51 


19 


16 


16 


51 


low Bar 


16 


16 


14 


46 


13 


13 


9 


35 


Tftal 


50 


51 


42 


143 


46 


44 


42 


132 



iifO 11 



$ev#r«1 other relationships between performance and motivational 

*'?•. !5® r ? un< * ^* ctor * w “ ro •xpdcted to bear upon the general formulation 
outlined above. For Instance. If females are used by males as models 
In the home, this should decrease the likelihood that males will adopt 
achtevement«or looted behavior and therefore will produce a decrement 
in their academic effectiveness. Performance among males should there- 
fore decrease with the number of sisters, the degree to ►' "eh mothers 
have been sat up as examples for them to follow, and the perceived 
similarity to their mother In opinions and beliefs. Similar relation- 
ships among female students were not expected. 



A. Desires and Expectancies Associated with Academic and Social Goal 
Attainment 

Measures of desires and expectancies associated with academic and 
social goal attainment were taken primarily from the Goal Preference 
Inventory (Appendix ft) * Other indexes of desires and expectancies to 
seek and to attain academic and social goals were taken from the general 
questionnaire administered to students (Appendix D)> Indexes of desire 
to seek and to race I va academic goals are shown In Table 12 as a function 
of aptitude (Apt)* performance (Par) and sax# Indexes of the expectancy 
t0 ****!*** these goals are shown in Table 13# Tables 14 
and 15, respectively* show desires and expectancies associated with social 
goals. Results are summarized and discussed below# (Results cited are 
significant at p<#05 unless otherwise noted#) 



1# females acknowledged greater desire to seek academic recognition 
than did males (p<# 10)# 

2# The GPA that males felt they could attain with an all-out effort 

. was greater then the GPA that females felt they could attain# 

3* The maximum GPA expected by males exceeded that expected by 

females# 

4. The minimum GPA expected by males exceeded that expected by 
females# 

5* Hales expected their grades to be higher relative to high school 
than did femalas# 

6# femalas acknowledged greater desire to seek social recognition 
than did males* 

7. females acknowledged greater expectancy to seek social 

o recognition 'than did males# 

8. females expected to date more frequently than did males# 

MllrMffte $ex differences In motivation * as measured in this 
study* lay in the degree to which goals in academic and social areas 
actively (e«g«* desire to seqft academic and social recog- 
nition) s no differences were apparent In the intrinsic attractiveness 
of these goals* es Indicated by desire to attain them# 



. ^ ^t«J t 4«]^ved thjnselves to be more capable of performing well 

5^*? 8ld females* and also had relatively higher expectancies 
for their academic achievement* Whether these differences are dueto 
actual differences In self-attitudes* or whether they merely reflect 



tau la 



Daairaa to Saak and to Bacaiva Acadamic Goals at a Function 

if Aptituda (Apt), Barformanca (Bar) and Sax 

<- $ ' : * 



1* Dsaira 
to aaak 

acadamic 

« 



racognl* 

tlon 




Malta 






Famalaa 




P-ratioa 




low 


nor-* 


high 


H 


low 


nor- 


high 


tl 








Apt 


mal 


Apt 




Apt 


mal 


Apt 












Apt 








Apt 










high Bar 


53,2 


51.4 


51.3 


52.1 


55.0 


$4.3 


52.2 


53.9 


Sax (3) 


3.51 




53,0 


53,1 


51,5 










- 


AptCA) 


.80 


normal Bar 


52.5 


54.4 


53,7 


53.6 


53.9 


BarCP) 


1.18 




















$ X A 


.42 


low Bar 


52,6 


51,9 


50.6 


51,7 


51.3 


52.2 


53.5 


52.3 


S X B 


;3i 




















A x B 


;3« 


M 


52,9 


52,3 


51,1 


32,1 


53.5 


53,4 


53.2 


53.4 


fivAvD 

oXA Xtr 


.40 




















M$<* * 


2.12 


a# Daaira 
to vaoaiva 
iciQinic 
racofnition 










\ 










w' 




low 


nor- 


high 


H 


low 


nor- 


high 


M 








Apt 


mal 


Apt 




Apt 


mal 


Apt . 












Apt 








Apt 










high Bar 


56.4 


53.0 


54.S 


54.7 


57.4 


56.1 


54.1 


55.8 


Sex(S) 


•72 


normal far 


a 




52.1 












AptCA) 


1,79 


52.3 


55.8 


53.4 


54,6 


55,7 


52.8 


54.4 


JPUrCB) 


1,94 




















S X A 


,73 


low Bar 


54.3 


53.8 


54,4 


54,2 


54,4 


54.0 


52.9 


53.6 


8 x B 


#53 


, 


















A x B 


1,67 


M 


54.3 


54.2 


53.8 


54,1 


35.5 


54.3 


55.8 


54.7 


8xA**‘ 


,47 



M3. - 1.69 






TrMs 12 (cost«) 



4. OKA ita< 
dsot «til« 
hs should 
bo nocking 



M»l«t 



Fltttltl 



F~r*tio« 



» ' 


low . 
Apt 


nor* 

mil 

Apt 


high 

Apt 


M 


low 

Apt 


nor* 

nol 

Apt 


niga 

Apt 


H 

\ 






high For 


3.44 


3.62 


3,57 


3.34 


3.42 


3.33 


3.30 


3.47 


S«x(8) 

Apt(A} 


.26 

4.87** 


norms! For 


3.38 


3.33 


3.38 


3.40 


3.27 


3,37 


3.30 


3.38 


F*r(P) 
S x A 


3.44* 

.74 


Ion For 


3.34 


3.17 


3.35 


3.3$ 


3.30 


3.30 


3.49 


3.36 


Sxl 
A X P 


.24 

1.47 


tf 


3,42 


3.30 


3.50 


3.43 


3.33 


3.33 


3«$$ 


3.41 


mXAXJt 

MS* « 


1.67 

.0109 



$# QFA ltu*» 
dout Is oo* 
tually work- 

t- 



high B*r 


3.07 


3.36 


3.33 


3.25 


3.06 


3.13 


3.26 


3.15 


Stx(S) 
Apt (A) 


.75 

1.24 


natMl Ito 


3.11 


3.03 


3.11 


3.08 


3.10 


3.05 


3.04 


3.06 


For(P) 
S x A 


9,19** 

.41 


Ion Fit 


3.17 

3.12 


2,78 


2.91 


2.99 


2.92 


2.86 


3.09 


2,95 


Sxl 
A X P 


.45 

2,41* 


M y.' 


3,06 


3.12 


3,10 


3.03 


3.01 


3.13 


3.06 


SxAkP 


1.39 



MS* 



,0100 



♦ p < *05 

*01 



' ■ % > 
' 0 



me 



.r ■**" 



1 . l\ 







Table 13 



expectancy to Seek and tb Receive Academic Goale aa a 
function of Aptitude (Apt), Performance (Jbr) and Sex 



U Btapec* 

tancy to .. v ■; 

icttt 

tai« re- Male* Tamales ('•ratio* 

cognition 

low nor- U# K. low nos- high M 

Apt Ml Apt' Apt Ml 

Apt Apt 

high (nr 49.5 49.2 48.7 49.1 51.9 50.1 47,6 49.9 S«x<S) ,08 



M 41.4 39.7 39.7 40.3 40,2 39.8 40.2 40.1 SxAxP .39 

MS* - 1.36 



nonaai »r 3.07 3.00 2.99 3.02 2.79 2.82 2.97 2.88 Snr(» 8.01 

S * A 3.04' 




Apt (A) 1.65 

49.1 48.1 48.2 48.5 Per(P) 2.83 

8 x A . 08 

47.4 47.2 47,8 47.4 S x P .61 

A x P .53 

49.4 48.5 47.9 48.6 SxAxP .59 

Kte « 1.53 







*4ikm 

T*bU Wfeont) 



Peaalas P-ratio» 

2.U 2.09 2.30 2.17 Sex(S) 5.80 

Apt(A) 5.83 

2.08 2.06 2.05 2.06 Mr(2)11.87 

S x A #06 

1.83 1.91 2.23 1.99 S x 9 1.84 

. _ _ _ A x F ! 24 

2.00 2.02 2,19 2.97 SxAxP “.99 

M3« » .9097 



qu a ns* , 

QgA 

high Mr 2.81 2.37 2.35 2.38 

normal Mr 2.09 2.10 2.32 2.17 

l«w Mr 1.89 1.98 2.19 2.00 

M 2,13 2.13 2.29 2.18 



5.8*- 

Dietid 

grtdtfl 

rala- 
tive 
to high 
school 

high Mr 2.88 2.89 3.11 2,95 

normal Mr 3.05 3.26 3.26 3.19 

low Mr 3.05 3.05 3.37 3.16 

w 2*58 3.07 3.25 330 



6 .Amount 
of tine 
expected 
to epehd - 

•tudying ■ 

high B»r 3.80 3.74 3.84 3.77 

nonnel Fer 4.00 3*58 3.68 3.75 

‘,ii: 

VJ; 

low Mr 3.78 3.58 3.32 3.58 

M 3.82 3.63 3.61 3.69 

■ i ' ' 1 - 



2.65 2.80 2.50 2,63 Sse<S) 6.81» 

Apt (A) 1.18 

3.00 3.00 2.95 2.98 Mr(P> 8.36- 

S x A .85 

2.85 3.85 3.25 2.98 S x 9 ,16 

A x P .76 

2.83 .'.88 2.90 2.87 SxAxP .83 

MM » .0363 



3.80 3.85 3.70 3.65 Sax(8> 1.83 

Apt (A) 7.38 

3.75 3.25 3.60 3.53 Par (9) 1.00 

S x A 1.38 

3.90 3.50 3.35 3.65 S x 9 2.15 

£ X 3^ X 

3.82 3.40 3.62 3.61 SxAxP ^27 

Wm * *0196 



♦ p .<• 

e# 



-iL '* 




'fy \ ,r 



^ J. 

i 



...* ¥ 



‘ 1 
’1 



ftbh I# 

OMivM to Stole tnd to Raceiva Social Goal* m a 

l, < 4t 

Ataatlon of Aptitude (Apt), Parfortnance (for) and Sex 



Uftoaira 
to aaak 
social 
rocogni- 



Malta 



Female* 



F-ratios 



lot nor- high M 

Apt ml Apt 

Apt 

high Par 46*5 40,9 41*2 42.8 

normal far 44*2 42*2 40.4 42*3 

lot Ftr 43.8 41*7 39*4 41*7 

M 44*8 41*6 40*3 42*3 



lot nor- high H 

Apt oal Apt 

Apt 

46*2 47*0 45*2 46*1 Sax($>ll*33 

Apt (A) 7*56 

44.7 45*9 41*0 43.9 Ser<F) 1.75 

S x A 1*34 

46.4 43*5 43*3 44*4 S x P *41 

A ac P 45 

45*7 45.4 43*1 44*7 SxAxP 2U5 

MSe * 2*49 



2*0aairt 
to re~ 

calve ao- ■ ' __ 

cial re- i: "" 

cognition 

high Bar 52*4 48*2 50*3 50*2 50.2 50*1 47*3 49*1 Sex (8) 1*84 

AptCA) 1*29 

normal Bar 46*5 49.5 47*5 47*8 46*9 49*8 45*9 47,5 Ber(P) 2*33 

' \ S * A *96 

low Par 51*3 49*5 49*2 50*0 48*5 48*5 47*5 48*2 SiP *31 

Ax P 1*28 

II 50.1 49*1 49*0 49.4 48*5 49*5 46*9 48*3 SxAxP *33 

MSe * 2.80 

8*0aaira 
to attk 

social 

lata and . 

afftc- ; : 

bigh Bir «,8 SW «.l 40.4 ?9.2 41.2 41.5 40.6 S«c<3) .34 

. ■ -X' ■■■{■■'*'■ —■ W.-; . V ' Ap1:<A) 2.15 

aorMl >ar 39.7 39.1 40.1 39.« 42.1 40.6 37.6 40.1 9ar(» .47 

. - I ■ - 8 x A ,38 

low I*r 42.2 38.0 38*2 39.4 41.6 38,4 40.2 40.0 S * P ,03 

lit .99 

M 41.2 38.8 39.4 39.7 40.9 40.0 39,7 40.2 tefatP 1.32 




- 46 * 

Table I4(eont> 



4.0m fra 
to ra- : 

MlM 

loo* and Male* 

affac- 

tion low sot* high H 

Apt m! Apt 
Apt 

high Bor 52.2 46.3 50.2 49.5 

normal Ear 43.5 47.5 49.0 46.7 

lorn Ear 49.0 48.5 48.6 48.7 

M 48.2 47.4 49.3 48.3 



Eamalea F-ratioa 

low nor- high M 

Apt nml Apt 

Apt 

50.0 49.1 49.8 49.6 8ax<3) .5£ 

Apt (A) .32 

50.6 52.0 46.3 49.6 Ear(E> 1.24 

S x A 2.47 

49.4 47.9 45.8 44.3 S x E 1.9< 

A x E 1.6£ 

49.9 49.6 47.3 48.9 SxAxE 1.41 

MS# * 3.20 



S.OEA itu- 
dant would 
like to 
have U 
anything 
waa-poa- 

aibla -v J • . is- ...... 

high Ear 3.78 3.84 3,81 3.81 3.78 3.80 3.84 3.80 Sax<S> .63 

••■■■ ■ ■ , ff Apt(A) 2.35 

normal Ear 3.72 3.73 3.85 3.76 3.68 3.68 3.79 3.71 Eer(E) 1,03 

>•;,-■■■ s x a .37 

low Ear 3.82 3.61 3.90 3.78 3.66 3.76 3.79 3.70 SxE .10 

A t t .52 

M 3.77 3.73 3.85 3.78 3.71 3.75 3.81 3.75 SxAxE ,76 

tfia * .0070 

6.Mini- 

OUB GBk 
consi- 
dered 
aecapt- 
able - 

high Bar 2.29 2.36 2.39 2.35 2.20 2.23 2.39 2.27 SaxCS) .00 

Apt(A) 3.12 

normal Ear 2.23 2.25 2.43 2.30 2.24 2.20 2.29 2.24 Ear<E) 6.17 

■ -• SxA .03 

ldw Ear 2.02 2.08 2,12 2.07 2.15 2.26 2.23 2.21 SxE 2.85 

'•■■■ A x E .33 

M 2.18 2.23 2.32 2.24 2.20 2.23 2.31 2.24 SxAxE .37 

tfia * .0076 



'/■‘ijf u 
•>- ;; 
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